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THE ART AMATEUR 
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THE ART AM A TE UR B UREA U OF PR A CTICAL 
DECORA T10N. 

Arrangements have been perfected for furnishing 
readers of The Art Amateur with the best practical assistance in 
house decoration upon the following terms, the fee in every case 
to be prepaid : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling and for 
painting wood-work, with directions regarding carpets and win- 
dow draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and ceiling, and 
patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with samples of 
proper materials for window draperies and portieres, and sample 
of carpet, where rugs are not used, with full directions as to ar- 
rangement, $10 per room. 

For bachelors' apartments, or a small "Flat" of, say, seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive 
"flats" where considerable outlay is contemplated, special 
charges will be made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing 
of single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city resi- 
dences, or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, de- 
signs, specifications and estimates will be furnished, with com- 
petent superintendence if required, the charges in each case to 
be proportionate to the service rendered. 

In cases where samples of draperies or carpets are sent to per- 
sons at a distance, in connection with the color treatment of a 
room, it is understood that the samples will be matched as closely 
as possible. In some cases, perhaps, the same material may be 
found, but this must necessarily be infrequent. The same rule 
applies to samples of paper hangings. 

We are ready at all times to supply the materials indicated by 
samples sent, such as wall papers, window draperies, portieres or 
carpets, and merely a nominal charge, to cover incidental ex- 
penses, will be made for purchasing the same. 

Orders to purchase must be accompanied with a statement of 
the quantity of material required, and in the case of wall papers, 
window or door draperies, actual drawings with accurate meas- 
urements of the walls and openings should be sent. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs 
and carpets, ornaments and bric-a-brac — indeed, everything re- 
quired to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for 
a single room or an entire house. 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and 
samples with price attached, and when the quantity of a material 
required is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay 
for the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
purchasing department is conducted for the convenience of our 
readers, and it must distinctly be understood that we can incur no 
pecuniary risk in the matter. 



REMO VABLE DECORA TIONS. 

Sir: I have lived abroad for some years and have 
picked up articles of various kinds — mostly portable. I now pur- 
pose furnishing an apartment, simply, but artistically, as I do 
not desire to spend a large sum. I have now a Turkish rug, in 
which red and blue predominate, and furniture covered with. peacock 
blue fancy silk goods, but the effect is too striking and uniform. 
Can you suggest curtains and mantel drapery likely to counteract 
this effect ? Would it be well to have portieres and window 
curtains different ? (2) As the family is liable to change apart- 
ments and we do not wish to go to the expense of painting and 
papering, can you suggest some way to cover large expanses of 
wall, so as to form a good background for etchings, engravings, 
statuettes, etc. ? Of course, it must be portable. (3) In the din- 
ing-room there is old carved Flemish furniture. What kind of 
rug, portiere and curtains do you recommend ? (4) How would 
you decorate the curtains of a square ante-room ? Would 
Japanese ornaments be appropriate ? (5) In the first bedroom 
is a carved walnut bedstead, very like in form to the Archbishop 
De Gondi's bed, illustrated in The Art Amateur last November. 
Please suggest bed, window and wall hangings. 

T. C. S., Brussels. 

(1) For the room containing red and blue Turkish rug, and furni- 
ture covered with peacock blue silk, we suggest curtains of 
material of dull greenish old gold, approaching golden olive in 
tone, framed on all sides with the same matei^al as the chair cov- 
erings (peacock blue) or something similar in color. They may 
be of silk, satin or such other rich fabric as you may please. 
Line them with plain (unfigured) pale primrose colored India silk. 
The peacock border at the top of the curtain should be as wide 
again as at the sides, and the bottom as wide again as the top. 
The mantel draperies should be of the same combination as the 
curtains. The portieres should be entirely different. Antique 
cachemere or Daghestan rugs would do, provided dull red pre- 
dominates in the same ; or any large brocade patterned tapestry 
of French or English manufacture — sombre in tone, and, if possi- 
ble, with red ground. If rugs are used no lining is needed ; but 
if the other material is adopted, the portieres must be made double 
so as to show the pattern on both sides. Such tapestry can be 
bought for from $5 to $12 a yard, 50 inches wide. 

(2) A good portable wall covering might be made of a dull 
toned India silk, or one of the French or English imitations, prop- 
erly gathered at intervals and lined if desired. It should be 
made up in sections of a size to suit your convenience. Rings 
should be provided, and the hanging, which is easily suspended 
from movable screw-hooks (brass), can be put up or removed 
at little trouble. The hem should be quite deep, and might be 
finished with a silk fringe — say two or three inches deep. Such a 
hanging furnishes a room beautifully, and costs but little more 
than a good wall paper, and, with ordinary care, if properly made, 
would last for years. 

(3) A rich, low-toned " Oriental red" should predominate in 
the rug, portieres and curtains of the dining-room. If possible 
use Oriental rugs for portieres ; or, in their place some large flow- 
ering patterned material, in, say, sixteenth century, Flemish style. 
The curtains and portieres should be of different materials. The 
floor rug may be either Turkish, Persian or Indian, provided the 



" Oriental red" color predominates. Any bright yellow or blue 
in the floor rug is especially to be avoided. 

(4) For the ante-room Japanese treatment would be quite ap- 
propriate. Have a dado of Japanese grass matting, four feet high, 
with ebonized or black painted moulding (chair-rail) at the top. 
Paint the surbase black— if not hard wood ; and cover the wall 
from cornice to chair-rail with a Japanese printed calico, and if 
that cannot be obtained use chintz or cretonne of Japanese design. 
The hanging should be folded in plaits at intervals and confined 
at the cornice by an inch deep ebonized moulding, and at the 
dado it can be fastened behind the chair-rail. Paint the entire 
cornice black and the ceiling light " terra cotta." The furniture 
should be ebonized, or teak wood with black stain. Paint the 
floor, or stain it antique mahogany color, and have some small 
Japanese hemp rugs scattered about. If there are windows, 
cover them with sash curtains of thin China silk, sparsely orna- 
mented. A Japanese metal lantern hung from the ceiling would 
be a good feature. 

(5) The bed hangings should be of rich, heavy, satin-faced, 
sombre-hued material, of flowering brocade pattern of Venetian or 
Flemish sixteenth century design. The window curtains may be of 
similar material but less costly ; the wall hangings in the same 
style and dull color, but the fabric a low-priced cotton and wool 
tapestry. 

SCHEME OF COLOR FOR A HOUSE WITH A 
DARK OUTLOOK. 

Sir : what shall I do with a dining-room and library 
on the south side of the house ? The walls are gray, with a blu- 
ish tint. The wood-work is white. I want brightness and life ; 
neither too cold nor too warm. In summer, the exposure is de- 
lightful, there being plenty of windows opening on a yard ; but 
there is a high gray brick wall of the adjoining house at twenty 
feet distance which in winter gives both rooms a gloomy look, in 
spite of the southern exposure. I want them neither too dark 
nor too light in tone — something intermediate. What should be 
the color of the hangings and carpets ? The furniture is all old- 
fashioned mahogany and chestnut. There are two bedrooms on 
the north side furnished in red, and one on the south side in blue. 
I merely want some artistic hints as to painting the wood-work, 
as all my walls are gray throughout the house, and the effects 
must lie in the wood-work, carpets and hangings, as the furniture 
is good old solid style. Mrs. A. C., Allentown. 

For the dining-room : Tint the ceiling light terra cotta red — 
in distemper color — and paint the cornice throughout a rich old 
oak color (not dark) ; the wood-work light golden brown with the 
door panels rich russet. The hangings may be golden brown 
or golden olive, in the carpet let " red russet" be the predominat- 
ing color, and let the pattern be a small one. 

In the library, have the wood-work the same as above — tint the 
ceiling light " old gold," the cornice deep olive with a cove of the 
same *• old red." The hangings should be light olive ; olive and 
dull red should predominate in the carpet. 

As to the bedrooms, have those in red with painted wood-work 
light brown olive, the door panels being a somewhat darker tone 
of the same. For the blue room have your wood-work a warm 
buff, the door panels a darker tone of the same. 



DRAPERIES FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED ROOM. 

Sir : I am puzzled how to drape my windows. The 
house is quite old — a solid frame of beams — raised in the good old 
days when the neighbors all came to help, and a jug of old rye 
was one of the necessary provisions. The rooms are very low 
— not above seven and a half feet— and the one in question is 
wainscoted in butternut. All the wood-work, in fact, is the same ; 
but it having been painted, we could only grain in imitation. In 
trying to restore it we have simply put it in perfect repair as near 
the first intention as possible. But the room is lighted only on 
one side, first by the opening to a tiny conservatory, a space of 
five feet ; next to that a door with eight panes of glass (11 x 15), 
and a window of six panes, the same size. Carpet and upholstering 
in £cru and seal brown, with touches of bright cardinal here and 
there. Shall the door be treated as a portiere or a window ? and 
shall the arch be treated like a bay-window — it is not much larger ? 
There are two other doors : What would be proper draperies for 
them ? One is small, consisting of a single butternut plank, quite 
in the corner, but opposite the front door. Shall I drape it or 
treat as a panel and decorate it ? I am rather inclined to do away 
with doors as far as practicable, the house itself being rather 
small, but pleasant in itself and charmingly surrounded, with a 
family of only four to occupy it, three of whom are men. On 
one side is an alcove (library) with one window and one door. 
The prevailing colors are golden browns or brown yellows ; mat- 
ting with dark rug. I should be glad to know what colors to use 
for a screen and mantel drapery for the large room ? 

E. N. C, Battle Creek, Mich. 

(1) Shall the door be treated as a portiere or a window, and 
shall the arch be treated like a bay-window ? Answer : Hang a 
portiere before the door : it will be truer and have a more pict- 
uresque effect in the room. Let it be one solid color of a faded 
terra cotta. Hang a piece of drapery — Japanese cretonne of dark 
ecru flecked with gilt will be very good — across the arch, and allow 
it to fall on the floor on one side, caught up at the angle in a 
loose fold. (2) There are two other doors. What would be proper 
draperies for them ? One is small, consisting of a single butternut 
plank. Answer : Your door of one butternut plank is too good 
to be touched, but a quaint effect might be produced by painting 
on it very sketchily in light red only a spray of large blossoms, or 
a flight of swallows, running the motive diagonally across the 
door from about half-way up to within six inches from the top. 
Or, more simply still, stencilling in a line about ten inches from 
the top, and again about sixteen inches from the foot, a row of 
some little quaint designs which may be obtained all ready cut 
for the purpose at any of the Japanese stores. The other door 
might have a pair of narrow portieres, one side hanging straight, 
the other looped up. This would balance the other draperies 
suggested above. In color they might be a good clear yellow. — 
(3) What colors for a screen and mantel drapery ? Answer : 
Cover the screen with Japanese leather paper. Warren, Fuller 
& Lange, of this city, have one very suitable — a matted gold 
ground with a running vine of bright red blossom, with here 
and there leaves in gold brown and dark red. An effective mantel 
drapery might be obtained by using a piece of the embossed plush 
borders now made for portieres, and edging it with a very narrow 
gold fringe. The material will be about the right breadth for 
the purpose, and, in dcru ground with flowers in natural colors, 
would balance your other £cru furnishing. 



TREA TMENT OF A CEILING. 

Sir : A friend is finishing a first-class residence, and 
is not quite decided as to inside details in the matter of ceiling. 
The walls of the drawing-room and parlor are to be hung with 
leather paper or some other fine hangings, and the query is — 
What is the proper thing for the ceiling ? Paper in figure or plain 
tint with cornice ? Or is fresco or tint preferable ? 

T. S. P., Rockville, Conn. 

Papering ceilings is not to be commended, except when 
cheap effects are desired. Your friend should use a rich 
tint, or — which is much to be preferred — some decorative orna- 



ment in keeping with the wall covering. We can supply 
designs for this — or, should you use the plain tint, would send 
a sample color for the same. In either case we shall re- 
quire a small piece of the wall covering, also information as 
to the wood used for the finish of rooms, and a rough dia- 
gram of the cornice, as guide. We could put your friend in 
possession of the information he needs so that his local deco- 
rator, if ordinarily intelligent, cou d easily apply it. 



EMBROIDERING A RENAISSANCE DESIGN. 

S. K., Buffalo. — The Renaissance design for em- 
broidery (Plate 433, in the April number) should be done in what 
are known as antique tints of crewel and silk with gold. The 
shading is so plainly rendered in the illustration that only the 
general treatment need be discussed. The ground, if one deter- 
mines on solid embroidery, should be laid in crewels, using, at 
least, three tints of the same color, and five would be still better. 
It is impossible to lay down any absolute rule for their use which 
must be a matter of feeling. The general scheme is, of course, 
suggested by the drawing. It will be observed that the centres of 
the flowers introduce a variety of stitches. These centres should 
be filled in and afterward over-wrought by diagonal lines couched 
down. In the central form small tinsel spangles are used, caught 
down with knot stitch. In other centres it will be seen that the 
knot stitch makes the centre of squares formed by the diagonals. 
In the open petalled flowers knot stitches, not crowded together, 
as it is customary to use them, are used in the petals. The 
leaves are in shaded olive and green crewels with reds and browns 
occasionally introduced. It is not necessary to make the flowers 
of the same color throughout, but only the same sections must be 
of the same color. Another treatment in outline stitch, for linen 
or pongee may be advantageously used. In this case the ground 
is left, and the shading only, worked in in lines following the 
curves of the flowers and leaves. 



SOME DIRECTIONS FOR CHINA-PAINTING. 

M., Binghamton, N. Y. — To paint the Bon Silene 
rose in mineral colors use carmine, but do not make the washes 
too dark. Instead of shading merely with deeper tones of the 
carmine, use a delicate gray made with apple green and carmine. 
Put the carmine on very lightly in the more delicate parts. If a 
more creamy tone still is desired, leave out the carmine entirely, 
and paint the rose with flesh red, No. 2, mixed with almost double 
the amount of ivory yellow. In shading, use a gray made with 
ivory black and flesh red. This gives more the effect of a tea-rose 
than a pink rose. In painting the sky with rosy tints at the ho- 
rizon use carmine, but with care. (2) The Lacroix mineral col- 
ors are the more generally used, but they involve the employment 
of turpentine as a medium, which the Hancock colors do not. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

Subscriber, New York. — For obvious reasons, we 
omitted to name the stationer. 

X. Y. Z., Toronto. — Your inquiries should be sent to 
The Scientific American, New York. 

F. E. 'W., Corning, N. Y. — So far as we know, 
wood-engraving is not taught at any school. 

M. M. J., Toledo. — Directions for painting Jacqueminot 
roses in oil were given in the Magazine last November. 

A Constant Reader, Davenport, la.— A page illus- 
tration of historical costume will be given in the course of the 
summer. 

T. C. S., Little Valley, N. Y.— Field on " Color " is 
an English publication, hard to find in this country. Scribner & 
Welford, 745 Broadway, would import it for you. 

A. H. L., Staunton, Va. — The Fitch Kiln for firing 
small pieces of china has been highly commended by many of our 
readers. If you will write to Stearns, Fitch & Co., Albany, N. Y., 
they will send you all the particulars you need. 

R. B., St. Louis, Mo. — The only book on gilding and 
bronzing picture-frames we know of is printed by Geo. F. Nesbitt 
& Co., Pearl and Pine streets, New York ; but a person who has 
used it tells us it falls far short of being all that could be desired. 

J. Q .S. — (1) A bold design of birds and flowers, admir- 
ably adapted for a fireplace facing in repousse brass, appeared in 
The Art Amateur for June, July and August, 1881. The price of 
the three numbers is $1.05. (2) Articles on amateur photography 
appeared in The Art Amateur in May and June, 1882. 

Memphis. — (i) You will find directions for painting 
upon marble in The Art Amateur for January, 1884. (2) To paint 
in oils on satin, the pigments are first squeezed out of the 
tubes upon blotting-paper which absorbs most of the oil ; then they 
are used with turpentine in the ordinary way. 

W. E. A., Detroit, Mich. — The Lacroix colors are con- 
sidered at least equal to any other mineral colors made, and are 
perfectly trustworthy. Those which come in tubes are all ready for 
use, and need only the ordinary mixing with a little copaiba, tur- 
pentine or oil of cloves, to make the colors flow easily. 

L. E. M., College Hill, O. — The design in the cor- 
ners of your copper repousse' frame should be in proportion to that 
around the sides. In that case the design should occupy six 
inches upon the eight-inch squares of the frame. To frame oil 
paintings, it would look better not to change the color of the 
ground of the copper, but, instead of burnishing it, hammer in 
small dots. It will take from the paintings to show much bur- 
nish. 

C. W. S., v Buffalo, N. Y.— The wash drawings from 
which the engravings in Harper's and The Century are made are 
done with lamp-black and Chinese white, or Payne's gray and Chi- 
nese white. Ordinary French or English water-color paper of 
medium quality is used. Too rough a surface is to be avoided. 
The paper is stretched on a wooden drawing-board before the ar- 
tist begins work, and when he has finished, he cuts it off the board, 
and mounts it on cardboard. Some, at least, of the artists you 
name, instead of using water-color make their pictures in black and 
white oil paint on canvas or Academy board. In either case, the 
copy is photographed down on the boxwood block ready for the 
engraver, who works with the original before him as a guide. 

A. M., Cleveland.— (1) In answer to your question in 
regard to the sale of Artwork in New York, we would say that it 
depends entirely upon the merit of such work whether or not it is 
salable and brings good prices. (2) Landscapes in crayon and 
pastel are not particularly popular, though good, strong, original 
work of any kind finds recognition. Such work as you describe, 
viz., portraits of celebrities enlarged from photographs, does not 
rank^s A'rt, and has little money value unless in special orders. 
(3) Crayons worked over solar prints are not considered artistic. 
£4) Pastel painting should not be varnished, and most artists pre- 
fer working with the fingers to the use of a stump. (5) We can- 
not give information in regard to the value of the pastel work 
you mention, but would advise you to inquire of the person in 
question if you wish to learn his scale of prices. We may say, 
however, that we know his work and do not consider it first-class. 
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R. W. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.— No special " book on 
marine painting in oil " is published. 

Miss C. E. D., Tyler, Tex.— The present would be 
appropriate enough, but the subjects for the "decoration of table 
napkins in Whiting's indelible ink " should be simple and some- 
what conventionally treated rather than of the elaborate character 
you suggest. 

S. P., Boston.— Some graceful floating figure of a 
nymph or cherub, such as is frequently given in the magazine, 
would be a suitable decoration for the banjo if the parchment 
happens to be conveniently clouded to help out the composition. 
A New York artist has used the idea with excellent effect, paint- 
ing the back of the parchment with blue, oil color, which shows 
through, making a charming sky. 

EXHIBITION DRAWING BY PUPILS. 

SIR : I wish to give an exhibition of skill in drawing, 
blackboard exercises, by the pupils of a mixed school. Can you 
suggest any class drill, or any outline of work suitable for an en- 
tertainment ? Teacher. 

It would be interesting to the spectators, for the children to draw 
on the blackboards, or on large sheets of paper with charcoal. 
Let certain simple objects be placed in the proper light and sketched 
in directly from nature. Let them begin with simple outline 
drawings of squares, angles, balls, etc. Next, let them draw these 
objects with the forms of the shadows simply blocked in, making 
two masses of light and shade. This, at a distance, gives a very 
strong effect and is quickly done. Another exercise is to give sim- 
ple drawings in outline of the eye in different positions : full front 
view showing the iris perfectly round, then three-quarter view, in 
which the forms all change, the iris becoming oval, to be followed 
by a profile view. These exercises illustrate an important princi- 
ple. The other features of the face may be treated in the same 
manner. Such drawings can be had in outline and should be 
committed to memory if possible, each pupil giving one view with 
explanation of its foreshortening. Order from your dealer in ma- 
terials a copy of Bargue's studies of the human features in outline 
and shaded. It is on one large sheet of stiff paper. An article 
was published last summer in The Art Amateur, giving directions 
for the practical use of charcoal in drawing from nature. 

PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS ON GLASS. 

Sir : (i) What kind of starch is used in pasting pho- 
tographs on to convex glasses ? I have been trying to learn to 
paint them after they are pasted on and ground down. My trou- 
ble is, that the starch which I have used, as soon as it dries, glistens. 
What shall I do to prevent it ? (2) Where can I buy unmounted 
photographs? F. H. S., Athol, Mass. 

(1) Starch paste is not good to use in fastening photographs to 
convex glass. If you are painting the actual surface of the pho- 
tograph, use a fine solution of gum arabic to fasten the photo- 
graph to the glass. The best way is to apply this to the edges of 
the glass only, and float the photograph on to the convex glass, 
while it is still wet, smoothing out all creases with great care. If, 
however, you wish the photograph still more firmly fastened, wash 
the back of the photograph with a weak, clear solution of the gum 
arabic, and fasten it on smoothly to the glass, while wet. A more 
favorite method is to soak the photograph in melted sperm, render- 
ing it semi-transparent, and giving the effect of porcelain or ivory 
While still partly wet, that is, before the sperm has dried, the 
photograph is fastened smoothly to the convex glass, but to the 
under side in this case, and another convex glass of exactly the 



same size is placed behind the photograph. The whole is now 
fastened together at the edges, and the color is applied on the 
back of the under-glass, either oil or water-color being used. 
(2) Unmounted photographs can be had of the Soule Photograph 
Co., 338 Washington St., Boston. 

PASTEL "PAIN7YNG." 

A. T. B., Aquidneck, R. I. — The art of pastel con- 
sists in drawing with colored crayons upon paper rough enough 
to produce the proper texture. The soft crayons in sticks are ap- 
plied in the colors desired, the shadows and dark parts being gen- 
erally put in first. These tones are then united by rubbing gent- 
ly, together with the finger, producing a soft and finished effect of 
modelling. No names are given to the different colors of pastel, 
as in oil painting, but the soft crayons which are imported in short 
sticks, come arranged in boxes, containing every shade of every 
color. The best come from France, and can be bought in boxes 
of small or large size. If needed for landscape only, a, box can be 
bought containing such/colors. If for figure painting, boxes aae to 
be had containing a small or large assortment, according to the 
price. The pleasantest paper to work on comes already pre- 
pared, with a fine, granulated surface like extremely fine sandpa- 
per. This can be bought in sheets, of a warm, yellowish gray 
tone, which serves for the half tint, at first, in laying a head. The 
fine details are put in with hard-pointed crayons. ' Practical art- 
icles on pastel were published in The Art Amateur in July and 
August, 1882. The numbers are out of print, and another article 
on the subject with full directions for working will be given soon. 

FLESH TINTS IN A FAIR FACE. 

L. M. A., Anderson, S. C. — Light red and emerald 
green qualified by white and a little ivory black, will make pretty 
good half tints and light shadows for a fair complexion, but are 
not good for the light tones. For the light parts of a fair face, use 
silver white, vermilion, madder lake and yellow ochre qualified by 
a little ivory black. (2) The shadows are made by combining ivory 
black in a small quantity, with yellow ochre, light red, raw umber, 
cobalt, madder lake, and whatever white is necessary. It is im- 
possible to fix the exact proportion of each color to be used in 
mixing certain tones, as this depends upon just how light, how 
dark, how warm or how cool the shadow may chance to be. Each 
artist must feel his own needs, and try to learn what color and 
quantity will supply what is wanting. For instance, if your shad- 
ow is too dark, as you say, add more white. If too red, use less 
red, and more black. If too cool, add more yellow. If too hot 
in quality, add more cobalt. In the rich, dark accents of shadow, 
substitute burnt sienna for light red. 



PAINTING POPPIES AND CARNATIONS. 

Sir : Please give directions for painting in oil colors 
the designs of poppies and carnations found in the supplements of 
The Art Amateur. Also, give the colors used for the general 
shade tint in such a face as the " Ideal Head." 

Mrs. A., Liberty, Ind. 

The flowers should be made bright scarlet, deep red and dull 
pink, with touches of blue black at the base of the petals. For the 
scarlet poppies, use vermilion, white, a little cadmium and madder, 
qualified by ivory black. In shading, add raw umber and burnt 
sienna. The deep red poppies are painted with madder lake, 
ivory black and a little cobalt, adding a little cadmium in the 
brightest tones, and burnt sienna in the deeper accents. White is, 
of course, used where necessary, but the high lights are quite gray 
in quality, being made with madder lake, white, yellow ochre and 



a little ivory black. The pink poppies are painted with madder 
lake, white, vermilion, cobalt and yellow ochre, qualified by ivory 
black. Add light red in shading. For the blue black tones use 
ivory black, permanent blue or cobalt, burnt sienna and a little 
white. The leaves of the poppy are a dull, blue green quality and 
are painted with permanent blue, white, ivory black, a little cad- 
' mium and madder lake, adding burnt sienna in the shadows. The 
stems being a warmer, brighter green, substitute Antwerp blue 
for permanent blue. The carnations are creamy white, salmon 
color and deep crimson. The white ones are painted with white, 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber, ivory black, cobalt and light red. 
For the salmon colored flowers use cadmium, white, yellow ochre 
and a little madder lake, qualified with raw umber and ivory black, 
adding burnt sienna in shading. Paint the deep red carnations 
with the colors given for the deep red poppy. 

(2) In painting a face such as the " Ideal Head" referred to, the 
general tone of shadow is laid in with yellow ochre, white, raw 
umber, ivory black, cobalt and light red, adding madder lake in 
the color tones and burnt sienna in the warm dark accents. The 
half tint which unites this shadow to the light should be rather 
gray in quality. 

MODELLING IN CLA Y. 

M. MORTON. — There are two kinds of clay used in 
modelling. One is stoneware clay, which is most in use by sculp- 
tors, for busts and small figures. Terra cotta clay is good for 
sketches and rapid work, as it dries quickly and it is also used when 
the object is to be baked. At any pottery these clays can be ob- 
tained. No further preparation is required except that the clay 
must be kept constantly wet. After buying the quantity needed, it 
may be kept in a large stone jar or box lined with zinc. The 
necessary implements are a modelling stand with a movable top 
and a modelling board for reliefs, first of all. The tools come in 
regular sets, and comprise a pair of callipers and five other small 
wooden or wire tools. These can be bought of Ulrich, Fourth 
Avenue and Twelfth Street, or F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street. The cost is according to the quality, boxwood being 
most expensive. Sculptors use their fingers and hands more than 
tools. A very practical series of articles was lately concluded in 
The Art Amateur, on modelling in clay, in. which Hartley, the 
sculptor, gives full directions for working. The series began in 
December last. 

INEXPENSIVE DECORATING. 

Sir : I would like your advice about fixing three 
rooms, so as to make them artistic and cosy without incurring 
great expense. 

(1) The dining-room is finished in white wood with black trim- 
mings, and there is a wooden cornice. Shall I paint or paper the 
walls ? Shall I stain the floor and use a rug, or carpet it ? How 
shall I cover the mantel, and what shall I use for the windows ? 

(2; The bedrooms are finished in white wood, oiled. Please 
tell me what to get for curtains, carpets and furniture-covering ? 
Mrs. B. S. W., Boston, Mass. 

(1) The ceiling may be tinted delicate sage green. Cover the 
walls with light "red cedar" colored cartridge paper. If the 
floor is of narrow boarding and in good condition, stain it a 
greenish antique oak color, and use a sombre-toned rug. If the 
floor is bad, cover it with a small figured Oriental-patterned car- 
pet, in which dull greenish blue predominates. 

(2) Cover the bedroom walls with a light " cream " colored 
ground chintz paper, rather "set " as to pattern. Let the furni- 
ture covering and the mantel and window draperies be of Eng- 
lish chintz — somewhat similar in pattern to the wall paper. 
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TICAL ART BOOKS 

and works of General Interest to Artists, Amateurs, 
and others, which will be O C 1VT T* CDCC 

Sent free to any ad- OJC/IN 1 V IVCli, 
dress on application. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, 

739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 



A Great Success. 

THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 

" Among the new novels of the season, 

Mr. Henry F. Keenan's 

T rajan 

must be promptly accorded the first place." — New 
York Herald. 

44 4 TRAJAN ' is a classic, a real gem plucked from 
the mass of rubbish with which the bookstores are 
crowded. 1 ' — Boston Times. 

44 It is much the best novel that has appeared for 
years in the English or any other language." — Phila. 
Evening Bulletin. 

14 The tale is fascinating from first to last, and will 
command attention as a work of real power." — New- 
ark (N. J.) Advertiser. 

44 An exceptionally brilliant novel, not one to be for- 
gotten with the close of the season." — New York 
Evening Telegram. 

I VOL., i2mo, 650 PAGES. 
PRICE, $1.50. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, 

739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 

Studies for Flower Painting. 

Decorators and others who wish Studies for China 
Painting, Wood or Textile Decorations should send to 
Cassell & Company, Limited, 739 and 741 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for their special catalogue of 

Studies for Flower Painting 

(Both Garden and Wild Flowers), which will be sent 
free on application. 



THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

NOW READY, 
Uniform with "THE GRAPHIC ARTS." 

LANDSCAPE, 

By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of " Etching and Etchers," "The Graphic Arts," etc. With Fifty Illustrations. 

Columbier 8vo, $35. 
Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, $70. 



- The Large-paper Edition is limited to 550 copies, of which 350 are reserved for sale 
in England ; the Edition at $35, to 1,250 copies, of which 1,000 are reserved for England. 

The Publishers reserve the right to advance the price after a certain number of 
copies have been sold. 

The Large-paper copies are numbered. Of those reserved for the English market, 
all but about 40 copies have already been subscribed for. 



The illustrations of Landscape are of a kind to which an especial and distinguishing praise must be 
given. In complete artistic quality, no book-illustration of the day equals them. They are, as the Preface 
asserts, at the high^vater mark of what can be done in this vein, and in consonance with the purpose of 
The get-up of Landscape is superlative— the art of book-making in our day can go no 



the book, 
further 



-Nation. 



MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 



112 Fourth Avenue. 



The Adventures of 

Timias Terrystone. 

A NOVEL. By Oliver B. Bunce, author of "Bachelor 
Bluff," " My House," etc. i6mo. Price, cloth, $i ; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 

" The hero is a painter who, in the freshness of youth, is set afloat upon the current 
and borne along to his destiny without mystery, tragedy or crime. Several of the 
situations are idyllic, and the treatment is picturesque in low tones." 



D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

i> j, andj Bond Street \ New York. 



Houghton, Mifflin &Co/s 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE 
SERIES. 

An entirely new and tasteful edition of books of 
standard and popular character. Price, $1.00 each. 

Marjorie Daw, and other Stories. 

By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Including three 
stories not embraced in former editions.) 

My Summer in a Garden. 

By Charles Dudley Warner. 

Fireside Travels. 

By James Russell Lowell. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Stories. 

By Bret Harte. 

NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 

By Henry A. Beers. Volume IX. of " American 
Men of Letters." With Steel Portrait. i6mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

This interesting book commemorates a man who 
was for- years one of the most popular and conspic- 
uous men of letter? in America. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE. 

For Vacation Tourists in Europe. New Edition, 
revised, with additions. A compact Itinerary of 
the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany 
and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and 
Italy. With Maps, $1.50. 
*** For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, by mail, 

post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN- & CO,, Boston, 

11 E. 17th Street, New York. 

E. F. BONAVENTURE, 

Of 293 FIFTH AVENUE, 

has REMOVED to 

1152 Broadway (Victoria Hotel), 

Where he has just opened with a large and varied 
collection of rare and finely-bound English and For- 
eign Books, Etchings and Engravings. 

*** A visit respectfully solicited. 
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Lny of these Catalogues will 

_e sent free upon application 

if this journal be mentioned : 

100 page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 

v< u [and Decoration. 

75 i4 " Drawine Instruments. 

20 " Artists* Materials. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, 

6 Astor Place, NE W YORK. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



IS THIS A SWINDLE? 

SIR : Can you inform me whether the "Kensington 
Art Co.," of Boston, Mass., is a trustworthy firm or not ? I 
have received several calls of late from ladies who had been in- 
duced to send $i for instructions and samples of " Kensington 
Painting" on the strength of an advertisement promising steady 
employment in the " art." One had received a small pamphlet 
containing instructions such as are published free in many places, 
a minute scrap of velveteen with a flower stamped thereon, 
and a chromo card to copy ; the whole outfit being worth about 
five cents. Oil-colors, brushes and designs are advertised in the 
book of instructions, and the promise is given that " good work" 
will be remunerated at twenty-five cents per scrap. Another lady 
has received nothing for her dollar. If this is a swindle, it is a 
pity to have it in operation, as it takes the money of ladies in 
straitened circumstances who are trying to help themselves. 
Very truly yours, 

A. G. Marshall, Canandaigua, N. Y. 



ANOTHER " RUBENS^ 

SIR : Noticing your remark in. your February number 
relative to Mr. Blaine's supposed Rubens r I am induced to ask 
your advice. My wife has what we believe to be an original 
Rubens—" The Reconciliation between the Romans and Sabines." 
There is a painting of the same subject, but much larger than the 
one in my wife's possession, listed in the catalogue of the old Pina- 
cothek, Munich, No. 249, in the Fourth, or Rubens Room. The 
painting of my wife's has been ill used, but fortunately not affecting 
the faces or figures. She has made a pretty fair copy, same size, 
which we could send to any responsible party in New York. We 
are getting old, and this picture ought to be in some gallery, or in 
the possession of one of your millionaires. Of course the copy 
would go with the original, if sold. Medicus. 

On general principles, the presumption would be that the pict- 
ure is a copy. Rubens's paintings in his lifetime were industriously 
copied by his pupils, and now they are constantly being repro- 
duced on a smaller scale by visitors to the Pinacothek and other 
public galleries in Europe. The copy of your picture, which you 
propose to send to New. York, would do nothing toward estab- 
lishing the value of your original ; for, of course, it might be 
nothing but a copy of a copy. There is a reference in Smith's 
Catalogue Raisonne to such a painting by Rubens in the Escorial. 
In the latest catalogue of the old Pinacothek, No. 249 in the 
Rubens room is omitted. The painting may have been removed 
because of doubts as to its authenticity. 



HOW JAPANESE LACQUERS ARE MADE. 

S. F., Toledo, O. — Lacquer is the sap of the Rhus 
vermicifera, much cultivated in Japan. The crude lacquer is a 
viscous liquid of dirty grayish color and full of impurities, which 
are allowed to settle, and, after repeated strainings, the fine lacquer 
is stirred in the open air, to allow the superabundance of water to 
evaporate, when it assumes a brilliant dark brown color, which in 
thin layers is transparent, but in thick ones opaque. For furniture, 
a little oil of Perilla ocemoides is mixed with pure lacquer, and is 
then of a yellowish color and so transparent that the grain of the 
wood is transparent. Black lacquer is produced by simply stirring 
the crude liquid in the open air for about two days and adding a 
little water in which iron filings have been standing. Colored lac- 
quers are made by mixingwith the crude liquid cinnabar, orpiment, 



red oxide of iron, Prussian blue, etc., ground very fine, and the 
mixture strained very carefully. In objects of colored lacquer 
the primary coating is smoothed and polished on a grindstone, 
two or three coats of an inferior black or colored laquer are ap- 
plied, and, when dry this surface is ground with charcoal and 
water. The final coatings are carefully ground and polished with 
powdered deer horn. Gold-sprinkled lacquer is produced by sift- 
ing gold-leaf particles on a fresh coat of raw lacquer, which, when 
hard, is smoothed over and covered with a mixture of Nashiji-uru- 
shi, gamboge, and raw lacquer, which is afterward ground with 
charcoal to the required transparency, and carefully polished. 
For the commoner ware tinfoil is used, and the yellow of the 
Nashiji-urushi gives it a gold-like appearance. 



ETCHING ON GLASS. 



B. B. T., Toledo, O. — The principle of etching upon 
glass is the same as in etching on copper. The glass vessel to 
be etched should be thick but of fine quality. Cover the surface 
with a thin coat of hot melted bitumen, dipping the glass once or 
twice into a bowl containing the fluid. Scratch the design upon 
the film with a sharp steel point and pour hydrofluoric acid over 
the whole surface of the work. Let the acid do its work for two 
or three hours under exposure to the sun, and then stop out with 
Brunswick black the acid from the parts of the etching intended to 
be fine, delicate strokes. After another hour under the influence 
of the acid, stop out in the same way the portions of the etching 
intended to be of moderate intensity. For the lines intended to 
be the deepest, let the hydrofluoric acid work an hour or two 
more. You may then wash the glass clean, and you will find be- 
neath the bitumen film your etching in all its varying degrees of 
delicacy or strength. 

TO TAKE A CAST OF A FACE. 

T. B. S., Boston. — If you wish to make a plaster cast 
you should begin with a woman or a boy ; for the absence of hair 
from the face will facilitate greatly the operation. Any hair that 
may get embedded in the plaster would probably be pulled off 
when the mask is removed. In any case, the hair in all those parts 
which approach the face must be pushed back and plastered down 
with soap, whether it be of mustache, whiskers or beard, or only 
eyebrows. The first thing to do is to rub a little oil or pomatum 
over the skin to prevent the plaster sticking. Before covering up the 
nose and mouth insert two quills in the nostrils to allow the breath- 
ing to go on. The mouth and eyes must be kept firmly closed, and 
every muscle of the face must be kept perfectly still. The eyes, 
of course, will appear in the mould, closed ; for they cannot be 
kept open while the wet plaster is being applied. They are after- 
wards carved in the plaster to appear as if opened. The plaster 
is easily prepared. The great need is to apply it quickly ; for if 
it is fresh and good it hardens very soon. Take a basin, two- 
thirds full of warm water, adding enough coloring matter to 
tinge it slightly. To this sprinkle in fine plaster, until it begins 
to rise above the surface, then stir with a spoon, for a few sec- 
onds, breaking up and thoroughly mixing in all lumps, and skim- 
ming off air bubbles and impurities which may appear. The plas- 
ter should be of the consistency of cream. Apply it to the face 
until it is nearly half an inch thick. It should have been said 
before that the person to be operated upon should either lie on 
his back, or be so seated that the head can be thrown well back- 
ward on a pillow. Towels must be placed tightly under the 
chin and about the hair to prevent the plaster running over. 



RARE CHINESE PORCELAINS. 

The miserable opium wars of France and England 
against the Chinese, and the robbery of the summer palace of 
the emperor, resulted in the introduction into Europe of fine 
porcelains of a sort heretofore almost unknown, some of which 
have since found their way to this country. The Tae-ping re- 
bellion, which, in destroying the city of King-te-chin, inhabited by 
nearly two hundred thousand potters and decorators, gave a blow 
to the manufacture from which it can never recover, at the same 
time threw thousands of fine pieces, long guarded by wealthy Chin- 
ese among their treasures, into the hands of dealers. This source is 
believed to be now quite exhausted. Our American collectors are 
dependent on the sales that take place from time to time in Eu- 
rope, whence piece after piece has been brought over here, until 
now, in the opinion of one of the largest dealers, but little more 
can be looked for from that direction. Small vases, only a few 
inches in diameter, are held at hundreds of dollars ; pieces of any 
size, and showing a particularly beautiful coloring, or rich iri- 
descence, or excellent modelling, or fine painting, may be worth 
thousands. It is not without reason that they are so prized, for 
in workmanship, in material, in taste, and artistic invention, they 
are better than the best specimens of Caucasian art. A Persian 
water bottle, on the one hand, and some specimens of fine old 
Sevres, in Mr. Dana's possession, on the other, are among the best 
things of the kind that our race can boast of. The Persian 
piece, of coarse paste-imitation porcelain, made without kaolin, 
and painted in the careless, blotty manner characteristic of their 
work, can be put beside the Chinese specimens, though distinctly 
of lower type than they ; but the Sevres and the English and 
the Saxon wares cannot bear comparison with it. The Japanese 
artists of to-day, stimulated by the demand that exists for work 
that shall be frankly decorative, and free and artistic as well, and 
of which they only seem to have preserved the secret, are turning 
out work in some respects as meritorious as the old Chinese. 
But though Japanese art is founded on the Chinese, the disposi- 
tion of the people, gayer, lighter, more impressionable than that 
of their teachers, shows itself in all that they do. Their work 
lacks the stolidity, the seriousness, the importance, of the Chinese. 
It may be more amusing, but it is not so deeply interesting. It 
may be brighter, but not so rich ; cleverer, but not as elegant. — 
R. Riordan, in Harper's Magazine. 



" Lady Amateur " writes to The Artist (London) de- 
scribing a photo-tricycle upon which she seems to be making an 
artistic tour through Wales. She says : " To begin with, there is 
a handsome tricycle, and this is fitted with a complete photo-ap- 
paratus. The reason this new patent is so much better than any- 
thing else I have seen is that a telescopic stand is fixed at one 
side of the rider, upon which is riiounted the camera and lens, so 
that it is always ready for use, and remains in its place all the 
time ; no delay is occasioned in adjusting the camera when a 
' bit ' presents itself. You simply pull up your machine, expose 
the plate, and on you go again. The case of slides is convenient 
to your hand, and in the rare instances when it is necessary for 
you to focus (for the focus should be set at a given distance be- 
fore starting) the cover of the camera forms a focussing cloth, 
and the glass screen is always ready in its place. I consider this 
new apparatus saves so much time that at least double the num- 
ber of views can be taken with it in a day as compared with any 
apparatus requiring adjustment, or when ybu are travelling with 
a party, your * photographing by the way ' would be no interrup- 
tion to the general pleasure." 




Received the onlu medals awarded at the International Exhibition Amsterdam, 1883 and LAcademie Nationale de France 1884- 



T^HIS charming material 
unites all the qualities 
which enable any lady to-day 
to dress simply, naturally, 
tastefully, and inexpensively. 
Owing to its intrinsic richness, 
and being full of what artists 
call " quality," it is better 
suited than any other material 
for a tight-fitting dress. Be- 
ing so luxurious in itself it can 
dispense with bows and trim- 
mings, and the more simply it 
is made the more unrivalled it 
is in richness and repose. It 
has its own peculiar character- 
istic folds — they are not angu- 
lar like the folds of silk, but 
wonderfully soft, ample, and 
flowing, lending a queenly 
grace and dignity to the figure, 
and adapting themselves to 
every curve of the body. 



To be obtained 
at Retail from 
every First-Class 
House in Amer- 
ica. 




ANOTHER quality pecul- 
iar to the u Nonpareil " 
Velveteen is, that while it is 
I lighter and healthier than 
t many other fabrics of which 
j indoor costumes are made, it 
at the same time makes a 
walking dress suitable for al- 
| most any season. The " pile " 
' of the "Nonpareil" Vel 
J veteen acts as a strong protec- 
! tive against cold, in the same 
| manner as the fur of animals. 
During the last decade ladies 
f have dressed better than they 
ever did before ; they have 
dressed more in obedience to 
sanitary laws and more in ac- 
cordance with the Greek ap- 
: preciation of the beauty of the 
human figure. They have now 
to facilitate them, in the culti- 
vation of truth and beauty in 
costume, the charming and, at 
the same time, economical 
fabric known throughout the 
civilized world as the " Non- 
pariel " Velveteen. 



Wholesale Trade 
only supplied 
by the Agents 

Shaen & Fithian, 

New Yayk. 



